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FOREWOPD 



The need for a relevant up-to-date curriculum embodying distinctively Chris- 
tian values and concerns is an on-going one. Thi6 will always be so. In response 
to requests from teachers and administrators this 1971 publication is being offered 
with the full realization that in only a few years some of the materials listed may 
be unavailable and some of the ideas and suggestions may be superseded by better 
ones . 

Despite the flux of the times, there are abiding values as defined in the 
written Word of God. These are the very values which not only make Chris tien edu- 
cation possible, but provide students with a vision which can make both thair 
studies and their lives meaningful. It is in the crucial area of meaning and pur- 
pose that the very genius of Christian education comes to grips with the central 
issues of life. 

A word of appreciation is due the high school teachers who responded to ques- 
tionnaires, to those who constructively criticized the interim edition, and to all 
who have provided ideas and suggestions. These following thoughts and suggestions 
are offered in the hope that they will be of service in enabling those vhc use them 
to be better equipped as competent Christian teachers. 



The Authors 



March, 1971 



PART I - BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Get wisdom j get understanding . . . 

Proverbs 4:5 

Here is the purpose of Christian education in simplest form. There is more to 
the Christian life, to be sure: "repent and believe, ,f M do good to all men," "pray 

without ceasing," and "do all (including the pursuit of learning) to the glory of 
God." Christianity in all its aspects is inseparably interwoven with all the written 
Word of God, the Scriptures. It follows that any enterprise which espouses the name 
Christian, including Christian education, shares essentially the same concerns as 
those of the Christian faith as spelled out in the Scriptures. This must be true 
of a Christian high school. It must also be true of the history/social studies pro- 
gram of a Christian high school. 

Several of the Biblical givens regarding men are these: 

God knows; man is to know the Lord and what the Lord has revealed. 

God creates; man is to be creative within the limitations of 
creation. 

God fellowships; man is called to fellowship with God and 
f ellowmen. 

God loves; man is called to love and to be loved. 

Cod has all authority; man has limited authority (not autonomy) 
which he is expected to exercise. 

God has a passionate concern for people; so must we. 

Oneness with Christ is the sine qua non of all things Chris- 
tian whether this commitment be an open personal/institu- 
tional allegiance already made or one unfolding and develop- 
ing (one tampers with the timetable of the Holy Spirit at 
great risk). 
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The Cross unites believers with God and separates them 
from the works of darkness and the ruler of the kingdom 
of darkness; a spiritual antithesis exists between the 
redeemed and the unredeemed now as it has throughout 
history. 

All of life is to be lived for Gods purpose, including: 

Cultural dominion 

Giving evidence of the works of the Spirit 

Molding history to serve the cause of the King- 
dom of God and interpreting it in keeping with 
His Word 

Manifesting justice and mercy 

Being doers as well as hearers of the Word 

Being assured of God's love, come what may, 
as well as of His providence. His sovereignty, 

His faithfulness to every promise, and that 
despite the raging of nations, societies, and 
people in the world, ‘'He's got the whole wide 
world in His hands." 

CHRISTIAN CONCERNS 

Question: 1. What is the chief end of n3n? 

Answer: Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and enjoy Him forever. 

Westminister Confession, 

Question and Answer 1 

This thoroughly Biblical idea should characterize all of Christian education 
and find repeated and varied expression in the history/social studies programs. A 
corollary is that we should know and enjoy God’s creation, God’s world, which re- 
veals that ’’the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof." The object of Chris- 
tian education therefore is personal, relating to a personal God and developing 
personal values in contrast to merely positing abstractions such as democracy, good 
citizenship, or development of the whole child, as ultimate educational goals. 

Why Christian schools ? Because schools facilitate formal education and as 
such are trying to fostev a given way of looking at God, at man, at oneself, and 
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at the, world. All schools do this. In the last analysis , schools, representing 
a wide range of thought through every teacher in them, acknowledge Christianity 
to be either true or not true. Testifying that Christianity is_ true, Christian 
schools are monuments to the ensuing conviction that children sh uld be taught 
by Christian teachers in an institutional setting which explicitly a 'V iuwJedges 
the validity of Christianity as caught in the Word of God. 

It is these same Scriptures which indicate the nature and purpose of the four 
major components in a high school program: God, fellow men, onesejf, and the phy- 

sical world in which one lives. Inescapably, man has relationships with all these, 
even if they be in fractured, indistinct, and inadequate settings. Part of mar/s 
enjoying God, enjoying God's children, and enjoying God's creation is knowing and 
being committed to the only reconciling and restoring possibility in the entire 
universe, Jesus Christ. And although schools are not to be misused as child evan- 
gelism agencies or as revival centers, Christian educators mu3t readily acknowledge 
that, apart from the work of the Holy Spirit in creating, enlightening, redeeming, 
and sanctifying lives, the entire effort on behalf of Christian education remains 
an exercise in rhetoric. 

In Christian education there exists a trilogy of believing, knowing, and doing. 
As one reflects on both God and His creation, one must first assume the reality and 
existence of the object of one's study ("he... must believe that God is...," Hebrews 
11:16), the possibility of knowing in order to clarify believing, and also to di- 
rect the doing of what one feels must be done. There is an objectivity about that 
which is to be known, but like faith and food, it is of little consequence to any- 
one who has not appropriated such necessities into his very bones. That which is 
to be studied has as its basic purpose and justification the service of God through 
service of one's fellowmen. This conviction is not to be handled in a superficial 
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or myopic fashion; a student may not readily be excused from an economics class to 
help rake leaves or escort elderly people ecrosn streets. There are 3 ong-range 
purposes by which learning serves others, purposes caught up in economic or his- 
torical cr Biblical or any other worthwhile knowledge. 

In our society schools exist primarily, but not exclusively, for purposes re- 
lated to knowledge— its acquisition, validation, transmission, and being put to 
wholesome and constructive use. The use of knowledge- -or anything else — becomes 
an immediate concern of Christian ethics which in turn rests on Biblical perspec- 
tives. 

Christian concerns are many; certainly they include as minimal a sensitivity 
to the needs of fellovmen in terms of mercy, justice, and love. But one of the 
prime concerns of Christian education is an amplification of what Christ spoke of 
when Vie said that "the truth shall make you free" and again in different words, 

"I am come... that you may have life... more abundantly." One's basic freedom, the 
source and taproot of all other lessee freedoms, is the freedom in Christ over the 
power of sin and all that it entails* This is basic and essential— the founda- 
tion of every other possible freedom available to mankind. 

There are lesser, and yet important, freedoms — politics}, freedom, economic 
freedom, artistic freedom, to name but a few. The nature of freedom is manifest 
in the mastery of those inhibiting factors which limit one's freedom, ignorance 
and superstition being prime examples. It is to the degree that one has mastered 
a previous limitation through knowledge and understanding that he becomes free. 

On this basis alone one could make a good caue for history in a high school curri- 
culum to enable the student to grasp the nature of the institutions which make up 
his society, or the study of psychology to enable him to cope more realistically 
with the quali ties and quirks of human nature, including his own. ! n order to 



help the student to act more confidently and responsibly in a complex and de- 
manding world, curriculum concerns must deal with studies of greater substance 
than those frequently classified as "life adjustment ' 1 courses. The astronaut* 
were indeed free men in their exploits on the moon not because they had volun- 
teered to g) on their mission, but because they had mastered a whole range of 
academic disciplines (astro-physics, biochemistry, navigation, mathematics) and 
skills (maneuvering the spacecraft, eating in a weightless environment, operating 
intricate communications systems), end also because they had deliberately com- 
mitted themselves to ideals and purposes they considered worthy of their efforts 
(love of country, advancement of science, the good of all mankind, etc.). 

Similarly, an extensive vocabulary and command of writing and speaking enable 
one to articulate his thoughts, feelings, and convictions clearly and adequately, 
in contrast to one who for lack of competence in expression chooses to remain si- 
lent, retorts to such vaporous expressions as "you know what I mean," or tries to 
communicate largely through gestures. Ability and mastery make for freedom; ig- 
norance and needles limitations make for too small a world. Freedom ejsentially 
is a matter of one's disciplined spirit, not primarily absence of physical re- 
straint or the exercise of nihilistic license. Studies in a Christian high school 
should be designed to assist in mastering the disciplines as liberating agencies, 
learners must also acknowledge themselves to be disciples of the Master. There is 
no freedom apart from being mastered by the Holy Spirit who enables men to master 
both themselves and those studies* which make for free men. 

CURRICULUM OBJECTIVES 

"To make students more responsible citizens of both the Kingdom of God and 
their nation" is a commendable objective of the study of history and social studies. 
This objective is not to minimize or ignore other legitimate allegiances, but it 
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points to areas of concern which a high school curriculum can not ignore. Implied 
in the word "responsible," however, is the assertion that some ways are better than 
others, some values are more desirable than others, and that certain life styles 
are more worthy of commendation than others. How does one identify these better 
ways, taking into account individual differences in personality, interests, capa- 
cities, concerns, and aptitudes? 

Part of the answer lies in one's definition of education or learning. The 
accumulated wisdom of mankind has been loosely categorized into divisions called 
"disciplines," although basically all wisdom and learning is a unity which finds 
its cohesion in Christ, "in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge" (Colossians 2:3). A discipline is a way of looking at, that is, of tentatively 
studying part of creation, and at the same time a body of knowledge gleaned in 
this study which, after repeated testings and observations, is assumed to be suf- 
ficiently true to warrant hypotheses based upon it. One must be quick to acknow- 
ledge that these divisions of knowledge into functional categories are man-made 
arrangements, not some metaphysical realities eternally settled in the heavens. 

This knowledge produced by the past, disciplines if you will, has been o. mense 
value in helping learners to structure their thinking in order to cope more ef- 
fectively with the complexities of their age. 

The philosophic 1l plications that learning and the academic disciplines are 
means to ends and must never be allowed the idolatrous status of ends in them- 
selves should be obvicus. Education is not man's greatest gift or concern; it 
is something to be put into service of otheT3 in keeping with one's basic alle- 
giance. Growth must be promoted through any academic program which calls itself 
Christian — creative growth, intellectual growth, and spiritual growth, to name 
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hut a few — as well as increased competence in decision-making and resultant actions. 
There must be understandings other than superficial , insights other than humanistic, 
and an identification with problems of today (as well as those recurring through- 
out history) v;hich enable learners to do more than empathize. Cnristian students 
nust be characterized as those who have "understanding of the times" and, to use 
an Old Testament expression, "know what Israel ought to do," (I Chronicles 12:32). 
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PART II - COMPONENTS OF CURRENT CURRICULA 



On the high school level a single course is seldom referred to as a social 
studies course, but is generally named after a selected discipline even though 
it may be of an interdisciplinary nature. The tern "social studies" sometimes 
is useJi for high school subjects in this general area. On a college level "social 
sciences" is the commonly accepted designation, while back in the second grade 
the subject is "social studies." So much for terms, lest we become embroiled in 
a prolonged semantic squabble. 

The myth of the American "melting pot" happily is being discarded; so is the 
notion of a uniform high school curriculum for all secondary schools. Ours is a 
pluralistic society, ideologically and otherwise, hence a diversity of high schot t 
curricula needs little justification if one of the main purposes of formal educa- 
tion is to prepare students for entering more fully into the decision-making and 
deliberate activities of their pluralistic society. This is not to say that any 
one curriculum is as defensible as any other; rather, it is to suggest that there 
should be a different "mix" of ingredients, always best suited to the growth of 
the students involved. 

Method and content, process and product, the knowing why over* against know- 
ing what , are aspects which should never be thought of as opposites other than 
possibly opposite sides of the same educational coin. The field of education 
has not been immune from excesses, past or present. Curriculum decision-mak- 
ing, like teaching, requires n cool head and a warm heart to anticipate what 
will be the most profitable learning experiences for those for whom curriculum 
and other educational concerns are expended. 
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There are eight disciplines which encompass virtually all that is taught in 
high school under the name of history /social studies* They are anthropology, 
economics, geography, history, jurisprudence (law), political science (civics), 
psychology, and sociology. One could make a case for a course in philosophy or 
perhaps ethics. The Central States College Association, a consortium of twelve 
denominational colleges, ha-3 launched a three-year experiment with high school 
philosophy in schools in the Chicago area. Courses taught are not college courses, 
nor substitutes for college courses; they are philosophy courses for high school 
students. Initial reports on this program to encourage students to inquire more 
analytically and persistently into issues relevant to their personal lives and to 
the problems of the world indicate both that high schools are ready for philosophy 
and that the potential values of such a program warrant further efforts. Additional 
information can be had by writing Hugo W. Thompson, Coordinator Central States 
College Association Philosophy Project, L R C Room 055, Mundelein College, 6363 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illinois 60626. 

Courses in Bible r theology, or religion have a rightful place in the curriculum 
of a Christian high school, but whether these should be subsumed under history/ 
social studies or some other designation is for local schools to determine. 

And then there is the "elastic clause" for high school social studies, the 
course usually intended for seniors. Historically, it has gone under names rang- 
ing from "Problems of Democracy" to "Contemporary State and Local Problems" or an 
"Ethnic Studies Program." Also included under this umbrella are special topics 
such as communism, environmental pollution, and family living. To list these is 
not to deprecate them, but rather to indicate that courses for high school study 
need not be limited to traditional ones. 
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Factors of selection for a high school program should include the following: 
(1> the Christian philosophy of education operative In the school and th^ 
objectives which flow from it; 

(2) acquaintance with legal requirements (usually miniTrel) and criteria 
for granting credits for transfer and/or graduation (Carneeie units, etc., 
and expectations of accrediting agencies); 

(3) temperament, competency, and special interests of faculty members, 
particularly in regard to innovative programs; 

(4) a realistic appraisal of prior learning experiences (both process and 
product) of students; 

(5) library and other learning resources adequate to give any program a 
reasonable chance of success; 

(V a thorough acquaintance by the staff involved with the purpose and 
uniqueness of any proposed program; this often necessitates in-service train- 
ing of some kind; and 

(?) a conviction on the part of all involved — faculty, administration, 
board, and community — that the changes are not simply fads, but are contri- 
butions toward the nature of Christian education v:hich is the pursuit of ex- 
cellence . 

Given the limitations and possibilities inherent in these factors, there 
exists a range of options of both programs and materials which enable hi^h jchcois 
to strengthen good existing programs and/or develop better ones. On the follow- 
ing pages are listed some of the alternatives which should be analyzed more care* 
fully before adoption# More detailed accounts of many of these sre found ir the 
Auril* 1970, issue of Social Edu cation ; copies may be obtained for $1.00 eech f-o 



Social Education , 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.^ Washington, D.C. 20036, In many cases ^ j 
additional information on a program or its implementation can be obtained by writ- 
ing directly to the sponsors of the project or the producers of the materials. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Anthropology continues to be a discipline very much in a state of flux due to 
recent discoveries and developments, but is not a study to be lightly brushed off. 

Some of the insights it affords into the nature of men and societies are too valuable 
to ignore. The Anthropology Curriculum Project at the University of Georgia to 
date has produced materials and programs for grades K-8 only. The Anthropology 
Curriculum Study Project at the University of Chicago has developed a three-week 
course now available from Macmillan. Published also by Macmillan, Is a one-semester 
course. An extensive teacher's guide, filmstrips, record, booklet of readings for 
students, transparencies, student worksheets, data cards, a map of an archeological 
site, and reproductions of artifacts are included. It is unlikely that such a ) 

course will appeal to all students, but if the school program is designed to ac- 
quaint them with a wide range of learning experiences, here is one to consider. 

Christian convictions on the nature and purpose of man should be sharpened by In- 
vestigating the non- Christian assumptions inherent in most anthropology materials. 

One inexpensive (35$) publication is the 64-page Anthropology in Today's World 
which presents a series of case studies of peoples and cultures, availsble from 
American Education Publications. 

ECONOMICS 

With economics a very powerful factor in today's world, a reasonable under- 
standing of oconor^cs seems almost imperative „ Good stewardship can scarcely 
be developed in a context of ignorance. Concern over economic illiteracy as 

) 
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evidenced by repeated testings has given rise to the formation of several organiza- 
tions to offset this deficiency. In 1964 the Joint Council on Economic Education 
was established as a non-profit educational organization affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, It publishes a monthly newsletter in which its acti- 
vities are usually listed under the acronym DEEP (Developmental Economic Education 
Program) . It has encouraged the development and workshop use of the new high school 
game MARKETPLACE. There are state and local chapters of this organization which 
would be happy to consider your membership; for details write the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 10036, Secondary 
materials include collections of economic readings with accompanying teacher's man- 
uals, Twenty-two senior high publications are now available, 

'Three sets of economics transparencies currently available are: 

Tweedy Basic Economics Series 1860, by H, Jerome Cranmer and Ronald L. Capasso, 

This series consists of 38 multi-color transparencies with 114 overlays 
divided into the following six major categories: the economic problem; the 

market economy; the roles of the household, firm, and government; the circu- 
lar flow of economic activity; money, banking and monetary policy; and econo- 
mics around the world. 

For information and prices write to Tweedy Transparencies, 208 Hollywood 
Avenue, East Orange, New Jersey 07018. 

The American Economy , a visual analysis. This series consists of 18 units, 
prepared by Sanford D. Gordon. 

Representative titles are: pr<. auction possibilities curve; theory of 

the firm; federal administrative budget; theory of jnuome determination — 
bar graph — recession; theory of Income determination — 45* line**-inf lation; 
and balance of payments. 

For information and prices write to D. C. Heath & Co., 2700 North 
Richard Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46219. Price: $69.00 net. 

About the American Economy , a scriptographic unit of economic knowledge, 
consisting of 15 transparencies. This series may also be useful for adult 
education classes. 

Titles include: what ie economics?; "free market” system; ’'planned 

economy 11 system; factors of U.S. economics output; seven basic economic 
indicators; and special areas of economic problems. 

For Information and prices write to Charming L. Bete Co., Inc., 

Greenfield, Hass. 01201. 



Another service organization to facilitate economic understanding is the 

National Schools Committee for Economic Education, One Park Avenue, Old Greenwich, 

Connecticut 06870. It is strongly committed to the free enterprise system. To 

date its materials have been produced only for the elementary school level. 

As for a textbook, a desideratum in teaching high school economics, here is 

a list of standard texts of recent vintage: 

Alexander, Albert, Edward C. Prehn, and Arnold W. Saraetz. The Modern Economy 
in Action : An Analytical Approach . New York: Pitman, 193HT 

Brown, James E. , and Harold A. Wolf . Economics ; Principles and Practices . 

Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1968. 

Calderwood, James D., and George L. Fersh. Economics in Action. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1968. 

Coleman, John R. Comparative Economic Systems : An I nquiry Approach . New 

York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1968. 

Chambers, Edward J., and Hildegard Hendrickson. Economics for Americans . 

New York: St. Martins Press, 1968. 

Daugherty, Marion R., and Carl H. Madden. The Economi c Process . Glenview, 
Illinois: Scott, Foresman, 1969. 

Gordon, Sanford D. , and Jess Witchel. An Introduction to the American Economy : 
Analysis and Policy . Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath & Co. ,1967. 

Hailstones, Thomas J., and Michael J. Brennan. Economics : An Analysis of 

Principles and Policies. Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1970. 

932 pp. 

Harriss, C. Lowell. Economics : An Analytical Approach . Boston, Mass.: 

Ginn and Co. , 1969 . 

Kennedy, John W. , Arthur R. Olsen, and James Harvey Dodd. Applied Economics : 
Introductory Principles Applied to Everyday Problems . Cincinnati, Ohio: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1967. 

Leith, Harold R., and R. Pierce Lumkin. Economics U.S.A. New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1968. 

Lindholm, Richard W. , and Paul Driscoll. Our American Economy (3rd ed.). 

New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1967. 

Mortenson, William P., Donald T. Krider, and Ray J. Sampson. Understanding 
Our Economy . Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1969, 

Silk, Leonard, and Phillip Saunders. The World of Economics. St. Louis: 
McGraw-Hill, 1969. ^ 

A one-semester ninth-grade economics course has been developed at Ohio State 

University under Dr. Meno Lovenstein, viewing economics as a ''system of concepts 

and integral patterns of reasoning.' 1 Teachers are expected to promote a continuous 

questioning attitude and to emphasize the unfolding and linking of concepts. 
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There are both multiple choice tests and written exercises to measure comprehension 
and linkage. This course can also be use! at other high school grade levels. 
Materials can oe ordered from the Ohio Council on Economic Education, Ohio State 
University, Athens, Ohio 45701. 

Another one-semester economics course, designed for grade nine, is "Compara- 
tive Economic Systems," part of the project headed by Edwin Fenton of Carnegie- 
Mellon University and funded in part by the U. S. Office of Education. The course 
starts with a look at the impace of Kwakiutl, American, and Soviet values in econo- 
mics and goes on to trace how each society deals with the basic problem of scarcity 
and the basic economic decisions. Models of a market and a command economy are con- 
sidered. The course ends with a weighing of values for economic systems, their de- 
velopment, and their growth. A teacher’s manual is available. 

"Econ 12" is a one-semester economics course for twelfth grade, developed at 
the Economic Education Center of San Jose State College (California), funded by 
the U. S. Office of Education and the Joint Council on Economic Education. It 
is designed as fr a course suitable to the top two-thirds of high school seniors 
with no prior formal study of economics and appropriate to teachers with no 
special training in economics." Part of its rationale ia the "use of deductive 
reasoning and model building patterns of economic analysis." The course consists 
of four units. The first develops knowledge and procedures needed in the other 
three units and introduces such basic concepts as scarcity, alternative cost, 
productivity, exchange, and social organization. It also develops the view of 
an economic system as part of overall social organizations and introduces per- 
sonal and social value problems in economic decisions. Unit two is a microeco- 
nomic study of markets. and another unit is a study of macroeconomic economic 
systems. Perhaps there is too much here to be packed into a one- 
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semester course, necessitating selection of parts of the program. A teacher's manual 

< 

and tests are forthcoming. Three films developed by the project may be rented from 
the Economic Education Center. Addison-Wesley Publishers have marketed these mate- 
rials . 

Other materials from scattered sources supplement classroom materials nicely, 
such as Great Myths of Economics by Don Paarlberg (New American library, 1968. 

207 pp.). To capture the feelings of people caught up in a severe economic up- 
heaval, see The Great Depression , edited by David A. Shannon (Prentice-Hall, i960., 
paperback) , 

Although an economics course designed to enable students to comprehend both 
macroeconomics and microeconomics has much to defend it, the possibility of another 
course with a general business /family f inanee/morey management approach should not 
be ignored. One could wish that each student were as perceptive as a stockbroker, 
but he simply is not, and yet during a lifetime ho may well handle upwards of 
$300,000 (given an income of $7500 per year for 40 years). Credit, installment 
buying, mortgages, tithing, taxes, savings, investments, and related topics are 
not foreign to the experiences of a high school graduate or dropout. There are a 
number of teaching materials to help structure such a course. Houghton Mifflin 
publishes Your F amily and Its Money and includes sections on financial decision- 
making, consumer credit, budget-making, home ownership and rental, transportation, 
insurance, social security, and banking. A list of related films and filmstrips 
is also Included. 

Another good source of materials is the South-Western Publishing Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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GEOGRAPHY 



Although Christians readily acknowledge that "the earth is L.e Lord's and the 
fullness thereof," geography unfortunately has had a reputation of being a "weak 
sister" discipline and, in high school, a collection point for the "less motivated" 
students. This need not and should not be so. One of the newer programs, ?>y no 
means a 'Mickey Mouse" deal, is the High School Geography Project, sponsored in 
part by the Association of American Geographers. This course has six units of study: 
"Geography of Cities," "Manufacturing and Agriculture" "Cultural Geography," "Poli- 
tical Geography," "Habitat and Resources," and "Japan." Although this course is 
labeled "geography," it brings in heavy doses of history, anthropology, political 
science, and economics. Parts of this program would fit very well into an eleventh- 
grade U.S. history course. Each unit is made up of a teacher T s guide, an expendable 
student T s manual, and a book of readings for students, in addition to slides, trans- 
parencies, masters for transparencies, several kinds of maps, and games:. Behavioral 
objectives are closely tied in with evaluation. The program focuses on important 
concepts, presents opportunities for many kinds of thinking, ^nd has a wealth of 
good lesions worked out in detail. There is a good variety of classroom procedures 
and instructional materials. Teachers should be allowed adequate time or special 
training prior to teaching the course. Macmillan Company is the publisher; users 
are generally well pleased. This High School Geography Project vat; completed in 
September, 1970. For additional information on its scope write the High School 
Geography Project, Association of American Geographers, 1146 Sixteenth St., M.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Project Africa is a more modest undertaking, dealing with three major topics 
which could make a one-semester area study or could be incorporated into a world 
geography or world history course. The materials include a teachei's manual (with 
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specific teaching strategies), a book of readings, filmstrips, transparencies, tapes, 
maps, and study guides. The first topic introduces four culture groups in Sub- 
Saharan Africa: the Hausa of Northern Nigeria, the Kung Bushmen of Kalahari, the 

Mech f a Galla of Ethiopia, and the Kikuyu of Kenya. The second topic has a culture 1 
geography flavor as it makes the point that Africa has a long history and that sig- 
nificant civilizations were common before the arrival of Europeans. The final topic 
deals with a changing Africa, using among other things readings from newspapers, 
biographies, and novels. Tests are included in this 1970 production. For more spe- 
cific information write Dr. Barry K. Beyer, Project Africa, Baker Hall, Carnegie- 
Mellon University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. 

Materials for the less motivated are available, but they should be selected 
judiciously lest sub-motivation be catered to rather than appropriately challenged. 

In this context one might consider the materials of the Fideler Company, 31 Ottawa 
N.V., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502. 

There are other books and materials of quality which can be used in a less 
inquiry-orientecl uanner. Exposition is still a highly satisfactory way to com- 
municate many kinds of learnings. A ’’discovery 1 ’ approach during every class period 
would become as boring as lecture or programmed instruction in every class period. 

Urban geography continues to be more seriously considered as a topic for se- 
parate study. One of the first textbooks to appear to implement this is The Rise 
of the City , It is an urban approach to world geography, using an inquiry-con- 
ceptual approach, 544 pages of it. The copyright date is 1971 by Field Educational 
Publications, Incorporated. 

Scott Voresmau in 1970 produced a 240-page softcover, Urba n America, written 
by Margaret Branson and Evarts Erickson. Net only is it very readable, but the 
picture selection is exceptionally good. Here is cultural geography in an appeal- 



ing form. 

URBAN DYNAMICS is a learning game put out by Urbandyn* 0 Four teams of three 
to five players each can participate* each team representing a different economic 
and/or racial group. Playing time is from three to four hours „ concluded by an 
in-depth evaluation of the total playing session. It is not recommended for groups 
without previous experience in educational games. 

Teachers have found that actual field woik in geography can be a highly moti- 
vating and profitable pursuit if purposefully done,. This may involve tours of an 
area, interviewing, plotting growth, and analyzing in some detail a local problem 
with heavy geographical overtones (flood control project, urban renewal* zoning 
ordinances, etc.). A highly motivational approach v;ould be a plane trip over a 
region being studied. (Check into local costs*) Some teachers have found elemen- 
tary mapping techniques, such as making a topographical map of a golf course, or 
an open field, to be highly satisfying# Perhaps a local surveyor would donate a 
few hours of his time if there is no one on your staff who feels qualified to 
teach this. The raw data of the study of geography is as near as the classroom 
window. 

An excellent book, without any doubt, is The L ocal Commu nity; A Ha ndbook for 
Teachers , published in 1971 by Macmillan Comoany. Written by a committee chaired 
by Kenneth E. Corey, it is a spinoff ot the high School Geography Project. Its 
contents guarantee a better study of local geography. 

The National Council for Geographic Education (111 West Washington St , Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60602) has an extensive list of i. expensive publications. A NCGE 
publication compiled by H.A# Hornstein, A Bibliograph y Paperback Book s Relating 
to Geography a lists over 600 paperback sources in convenient categories = 



HISTORY 



History hrs long been the mainstay cf a high school program. The basic assump- 
tion has been that for a reasonable understanding of the present, and responsible 
decision-making for the future, a knowledge of tho past (history) is essential. Put 
in other words, history is never simply something ''back there"; it is the depth 
dimension of our present, Whether these studies are made under the label of history 
or some other discipline is not the important issue. What is crucial is an awareness 
that the past is the p gue to both the present and the future. Certainly God's 
dealings with men have always occurred in history; this in itself makes the study 
of history important. 

Although few would dispute the value of the study of history, there is consider- 
able discussion concerning the kind of history, the amount of history, and the spe- 
cific purposes of history-teaching, as well as the best methods/strategies to be 
employed. Part of the cause of dissatisfaction comes from the tradition — ingrained 
teaching of American or Canadian history in elementary schools (usually grade 5), 
junior high (7-8) , and senior high (10-11) , This practice goes back to a recommen- 
dation of a committee of the American Historical Association in 1916, a time when 
fo.w students entered high school. To cultivate good citizenship, national history 
was recommended for grades 5 and 8. Today most students graduate from high school 
and are given a third encounter with American or Canadian history in a manner usu- 
ally determined by the individual teacher who is trying to avoid the student com- 
ments to the effect that "we've had this before." Repetition may be the mother of 
learning, but pointless repetition is the father of boredom. In an effort to 
counteract the ennui of many students, some school systems have dropped fifth grade 
national history or modified it to a course in histoiical geography of North America. 
In other situations by mutual consent junior high schools have agreed to concentrate 



primarily on the period of national history up tc 18?0, with high schools emphasiz- 
ing developments of the past century, leaving each group with additional oppor- 
tunities for in-depth studies, 

More extensive revisions are involved in Project Social Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the Providence Social Studies Curriculum Project, and that 
of the Educational Research Council of America, The senior high course in Project 
Social Studies of the University of Minnesota uses social science concepts learned 
earlier to build additional concepts and generalizations. Tenth-grade U*S, history 
emphasizes the interrelationships among social, political, and economic systems. 
Grade eleven uses ideas from several disciplines to analyze the culture, values, 
and problems of Western Europe, U,S S.R China ; and Indian The grade twelve 
course, "Value Conflicts and Policy Decisions * 11 examines va3.u± conflict j and policy 
alternatives. 

The Providence Social Studies Curriculum Project has for grade nine a study 
of contemporary civilizations including Indian and Western; grade ten, "American 
Studies - Social''^ grade eleven. "American Studies - Economic and Political"; and 
grade twelve, "issues in Contemporary Societies," 

The Educational Research Council l* America envisions in its planning a course 
for grade nine in comparative geography, economics, and politics (the U.S.A, and 
U.S.StR.; also International Politics) This follows a study ot U S history in 
grades seven and eight, Grade ten addiessei itself to the history of civilization 
and ideas with East Asia es an area study Grade eleven s r udies have been plarned 
as a topical approach to the historical and constitutional development of the Uni- 
ted States, with grade twelve a study or the United States in the v/orld, along with 
a review of geography under the title of "Lands, People, and Resources of the 



World. 11 



None of these three projects have materials available through (commercial) 



educational publishers. Mimeographed material on the University of Minnesota pro- 
ject is available from the Green Printing Company, 631 8th Avenue, North, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota 55411 0 The Providence Social Studies Curriculum Project ma- 
terials are available from the Rhode Island College Bookstore, 600 Mount Pleasant 
Avenue, Providence, Rhode Island 02908o High school materials from the Educa- 
tional Research Council cf America are not yet available in any form. 

More intensive concerns for history in high schools are reflected in the work 
of the Committee on the Study of History (the Amherst Project) aimed at eleventh- 
grade United States history* Under the direction of Richard H* Brown a series of 
booklets designed for in-depth study of issues has been published by Addison- 
Vesley * 

Inherent in these never publications are the assumptions that (1) inquiry- 
ot'iented materials and teaching have at least as much or more learning potential 
then expository methods and materials, (2) they make for greater invol.vement of 
the pupil in the learning process and result in giving learners a gr°*:'U* "feel" 
for the topic at hand, (3) they provide options for both teachers and proa Is in 
tailoring a program for specific needs and goals* It is regrettable that pana- 
cea-minded advocates of these recent developments have confused inquiry teaching 
with letting students aimlessly do their own thing, but Christian charity pre- 
cludes judging a movement by its zealots. If Christian education is to take 
seriously as one of its concerns the growth of learners and all that growth im- 
plies, increasingly there must be a putting of students "on their own" in the 
process of learning. In varying degrees this has always been true of good edu- 
cation. The new lables and new materials have once again forced this concern 
upon a generation which has too long gone on the assumption that mere knowledge 
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is synonymous with education. 

Some students, indeed, will .learn well with tho.se new inquiry-oriented ma- 
terials. May their tribe increase. Others simply will not "take" to these methods 
and materials. The Christian teacher must be resourceful in communicating to both 
(or all) groups lest any one segment get shunted to the side of the road of learn- 
ing. 

Materials to implement world history study through inquiry are becoming mure 
plentiful. Man and His Enviro n ment by Byron G. MAS^iuias and Jack Zevin, published 
by Rand McNally in 1969, is a 70-page study of why people may choose to settle in 
one place rather than another. Included in the larger package is a variety of ma- 
terials including maps, slides, tables, and games (or puzzles). A 20-page teacher's 
manual is also available for each item in the series. By the same author and pub- 
lishers in similar format are Political Sys tems (42 pp.), So cial Stru c ture (72 pp.), 
Economic Organization (88pp . ) , Religious - P hilosophical Systems , Cultural E xchange 
(66 pp.), Two Societies in Perspective , China and Britain (90 pp > ) , World Order 
(78 pp.), and Looking into History . These publications are part of their WORLD 
HISTORY THROUGH INQUIRY SERIES; cost is $ 1.20 net per volume 

Source readings and interpretations found in 32 F roblems in Wo rld History by 
Edwin Fenton (Scott Fcresman, 1969. 240 pp. paperback) provide for a greater in- 

depth study of selected topics. The Asian Studies Curriculum Project at the Uni- 
versity of California is directed by John U. Michaelis and coordinated by Robin 
J. McKeown. Field Educational Publications has published a series of fifteen 
paperbacks ranging from 48 to 160 pages each. They fall into three main categories: 
1. Asian Thought: 
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Confucianism and Taoism 
Buddism 

Chinese Painting 
Chinese Popular Fiction 
Gandhi 

2, Changing Patterns of Asian Life: 

East Meets West 

Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Revolution 
Life in Communist China 
Modernization ia Japan 
China and the United States 

3. Traditional Patterns cf Asian Life: 

Man and His Environment in Asia 

Food and Survival in Asia 

Man and Woman in Asia 

Class and Caste in Village India 

Cultural Patterns in Asian Life 

This course gives a far different look at Asia than is found in most history or 
geography texts. Great men are studied, but common people are studied as well. The 
religious, philosophical, cultural, and aesthetic receive as much emphasis as the 
political. Some of the paperbacks could be used in English and fine arts classes 
as well as social studies. Most of the readings are written by Asians or by West- 
erners who directly observed the Asian scene. A single series or a single book- 
let within a series could be put to good use; the entire set would be a desirable 
addition to a high school library. 

Perhaps more has been done to develop an inquiry approach in high school 
studies by Edwin Fenton and his colleagues at Carnegie-Mellon University than by 
any other group to date. Published by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc,, these 
materials for eleventh grade consist of in-depth studies of important aspects of 
American history linked together by time lines and historical essays. The course 
is published in one volume (also available in parts) for each semester; separate 
audio-visual kits also are available. The full scope of this high school program 



is explained in a 23-page brochure by Edwin Fenton, ’'Developing a New Curriculum: 

A Rationale for the Holt Social Studies Curriculum," Copies may be had for the 
asking by writing to the Social Studies Marketing Manager, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 303 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017. 

In brief, the program has for the first semester A grade nine "Comparative 
Political Systems' 1 and for the second semester, "Comparative Economic Systems." 

The tenth grade has "The Shaping of Western Society" in the first semester and 
for the second, "Tradition and Change in Four Societies" (South Africa, China, 
India, and Brazil). Grade eleven consists of two semesters of American history, 
and grade twelve, first semester, is an "Introduction to the Behavioral Sciences" 
(psychology, sociology, ant' anthropology). The final semester presents "Humani- 
ties in Three Cities," a comparative study of ancient Athens, Renaissance Florence, 
and modern New York City, in grappling with the questions of defining "the good 
man, the good life, and the good society." Dr. Fenton has commented that beyond 
J nquiry learners must become decision-makers and this thought runt through all 
his materials. As for materials, get the right mix of inductive and deductive 
teaching, he suggests, but don’t spend a whole week in games or some other pro- 
gram to develop one generalization which a paragraph might be able to do better 
Fenton’s books contain some powerful paragraphs as well as practical suggestions 
for actual classroom situations. He has maintained his role as a sometime high 
school teacher in order to prevent his program and materials from losing con- 
tact with reality. In his thinking both Inductive and deductive approaches are 
caught up in the term "inquiry approach." History, suggests Fenton, is a way 
to read and write about the past and should facilitate both analytic competen- 
cies and value clarification. Directed discussion should be a catalyst for 
these concerns, bearing in mind that different people learn different kinds of 
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things in different kinds of ways. Part of his work steins from a concern that 
traditional curriculum work has failed to link learning experiences from one year 
to those of another so that learning is not cumulative and sequential, as it ought 
to be* As for his program, he makes no claim that it forma a complete and ade- 
quate h^gh school social studies program. The courses are at best semi-indepen- 
dent and are to be plugged in at appropriate spocs Local circumstances demand 
local decisions, curricular and otherwise. 

Part of the reluctance to attempt different approaches in history stems from 
difficulties involved in cost ox materials and teacher preparation. As for cost, 
the Indiana Studies, all of which have been conducted since I960, suggest that an 
inquiry approach can take place in existing history courses using many of the 
commonly adopted textbooks, although there is an inherent temptation in "old" ma- 
terials to go back to ’’old 11 ways* As for teacher preparation, there are available 
t \.mmer institutes, extension courses, workshops, and publications (see part III, 
bibliography of professional books) which are specifically designed and written to 
help teachers implement new approaches. 

The responsibility of the Christian teacher to help students in developing 
a Christian interpretation of history is one which may not be sidestepped, com- 
plex as the undertaking may ben Biblical givens range all the way from recogni- 
zing God as the Ruler of nations (Psalm 2) to the color of the horses in the 
pending day of destruction (Revelation 6). History, ror all its deficiencies as 
the chronicler of mankind, indirectly says that there is something unpredictable 
about people despite all ve mey know about human nature. There will always be 
some unanswered questions In the study of history concerning the ways of God 
and the ways of m vi 
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Books — plenty of them — have been written on a Christian interpretation of 
history, but most of them have been so abstract and theoretical that they have 
been of little value to the average high school teacher. We await the day of 
publication of a readable, relevant, and reliable book which correlates and 
interprets the events of history in the light of the Christian faith. 

In the interim porhaps these few factors for consideration will be of some 
use. Every struggle or conflict which ever has occurred or will occur is essen- 
tially a conflict of ideas by which men seek to live. Whether these Ideas are 
commendable or otherwise, they reflect a basic allegiance to God or gods or them- 
selves or some mixture of these. 

It Is a recurring Scriptural given that only when men are unified with Christ 
can genuine unity be expected among themselves and peace be found In the world. 

In a Christian interpretation, the time factor has much to do with one r s per- 
spective. As for the long-long-range view, data here can be gleaned exclusively 
from Scriptural sources. All history Is caught up, is couched as it were, in the 
great acts of God r s creating and redeeming the world. Beginning with God’s pur- 
pose in creating the world and continuing with the entrance of sin and the con- 
quering of sin and deith by Christ, history has moved along in events which shall 
culminate in the return of Christ and the ushering in of "a new heaven and a new 
earth" (Revelation 21:1). Genesis 3:15 and John 1:1-14 are passages also fraught 
with many implications in history. 

A long view of history may be gained from the Scriptures and general his- 
torical studies, and also from archeological and geological studies. From these 
pursuits we may learn something of what all men have been like--their aspirations, 
their conflicts, their achievements, and their acceptance or rejection of what 
they knew of God's expectations (Romans 1). 
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In what one might call, for want of a better term, an intermediate period of 
history, one encounters the history of Western civilization, beginning with ancient 
Greece and the great ideas which have shaped that civilization, as well as the re- 
lation (conflicting or coinciding) of those ideas with the teachings of Christian- 
ity. Here arises the Cross of Christ, '‘towering o'er the wrecks of time, 11 and 
from this time on one can trace the story of how Christianity has influenced ideas 
and movements and how it has been influenced by them, spanning at least a millen- 
nium after the Incarnation of Christ "in the fulness of time," 

Modern history, f^om 1500 to the present, arises with the Renaissance, a blos- 
soming of events in keeping with man's calling to have dominion over all things, 
although motives and results were humanistic as well as Christian. This was the 
time of the reformation, a recapturing of the Biblical teaching of redemption and 
salvation by the grace of God through faith in Christ alone. From this developed 
the "Protestant ethic" and all that it implies. 

The present "current events" point in time has little meaning unless seen 
against the background of a longer range of hiBtory which present happenings 
will either refute or corroborate. Specif ically 5 how much historical signifi- 
cance may a Christian attach to the establishment of the nation of Israel in 1948? 
It is a sobering reflection for the Christian historian to consider the number 
of times the term "anti-Christ" has been incorrectly used as a label for men and 
movements. Nor is it of much help to reduce the study of recent history to a 
categorizing of whether men have acted obediently or disobediently to God, for 
although the basic premise of the authority of God cannot be challenged, who would 
claim the near-omniscience needed for such an undertaking amid the complexities 
of current history? 
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The question remains in the mind of the Christian history teacher: "Which 

things do I select as important and which do I ignore or minimize as things of 
lesser importance?" For choose one must; the content of history is too vast to 
allow complete classroom coverage* The question can at best be answered only 
in part without knowing the cumulative sequence of what is taught in any given 
local school system* The educational philosophy and objectives of the school 
no doubt indicate something of the prime concerns of the school; these should be 
borne in mind in selecting topics for historical study, for they indicate some- 
thin j of what is and what is not important in life, There should be incorporated 
a basic body of historical knowledge and insights appropriate for the intended 
grade level as well as a sensitivity to the importance of great ideas as their con- 
sequences become evident in history* An exploring of answers to questions raised 
in the Scriptures should be considered in terms of specific historical instances: 
,f What is man?" (Psalm 8), "From whence come wars and fightings among you?" (James 
4), "What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world.*.?" (Matthew 16), 
and "What profit hath a man of all his labor which he taketh under the sun?" 
(Ecclesiastes 1). 

One might also ask about the relative importance (a poorly chosen term) of 
the minority and majority thinking concerning faithfulness to the things of God — 
Noah in building the ark, Abraham in responding to the call to leave his home- 
land, the "seven thousand" in the days of Elijah, the persecuted followers of 
"the Way" in New Testament times, the Protestants of early Reformation years, 
the "Hidden Seed" (to use the words of Comenius) of the following century, and 
subsequent small but identifiable groups wh?ch seemingly are the spiritual des- 
cendants of those listed in Hebrews 11, How does one give them their due in a 
study of history? 
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Something pointed should be said about the history of the conservation of 
natural resources and surely about the history of minority groups, not simply 
because these topics are timely, but also because a concern for both is tight. 

The Old Testament is, among other things* a history of the nation of Israel. The 
land of Canaan, flowing with milk and honey, was given to the Israelites by God 
for their sojourn on this earth. If the nation of Israel would obey the laws of 
God, the land would remain fertile and prosperous., Throughout the early books of 
the Old Testament can be found a good number of conservation laws usually inter- 
spersed with laws on social justice*, For example, in Leviticus 19:9 the Israel- 
ites are told by God not to reap the harvest to the very end of their property, 
neither should they gather the gleanings after their harvest. This was to be 
left for the poor and the sojourner. In this* instance, as in a number of other 
social laws, the law was also a very good conservation practice. When the win- 
ter rains came in Palestine, the soil would not be able to be washed down the 
hills, and thus soil erosion was prevented. We also see the care of Cod in the 
law that prjvided for the practice of allowing the field to lie fallow every seven 
years, and in the practice demanded by God’s law in not picking the fruit of 
newly planted trees for a period of three years. Psalm 72, recording King David’s 
instructions to his son Solomon on the role of government, shows the relation- 

conservation laws and practices and God’s social justice and human rights: 

Cive the king thy justice, 0 God, 

and thy righteousness to the royal Son* 

May hr judge thy people with righteousness, 
and thy poor with justice. 1 
Let the mountains bear prosperity for the people, 
and the hills, in righteousness! 

May he defend the cause of the poor of the people, give 
deliverance to the needy, 

and crush the oppressor! 
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As long as the Israelites obeyed the laws of conservation by practicing there in 
the care of the land, and at the same time carried cut the laws of social justice, 
the people would prosper and God’s name would be glorified. 

As the history of Israel progresses, we see through the writings ox the 
latter prophets, Amos, Isaiah, etc., that the people and leaders of Israel had 
forgotten God's laws both of conservation and of social justice, The people ex* 
ploited the land, became rich, claimed the land as their own, and forgot in their 
greed the mandates of Psalm 72 e The prophets spent most of their time explaining 
why God was angry The Israelites had exploited the resources of Palestine for 
their own standard of living and had practiced social injustices on the minority 
to gain this standard of living. Their physical desires and the gaining of ma- 
terial ends were constantly ahead of their moral and spiritual values. God cursed 
them through the environment, as prophcried in Isaiah 24; 4-6. 

The earth mourns and withers, the world languishes and withers; 
the heavens languish together with the earth. The earth lies 
polluted under its inhabitants; for they have transgressed the 
laws, violated the statutes, broken the everlasting covenant. 

Therefore a curse devours the earth, and its inhabitants suffer 
for their guilt; therefore the inhabitants of the earth are 
scorched and few men are left. 

The Israelites attempted to live with tht virse by building man-made cisterns, which 
were never needed when God’s conservation laws were obeyed. The cisterns later broke 
up and t u e land dried up, yielding no fruit. 

Hachiavelli stated that history is a storehouse of examples for jian to bene- 
fit from. White America could well .learn from the history of Israel* The prosper- 
ity of America is due not primarily to any economic system, or to any form of 
government or way of life, but by the grace cf God in the richness of its natural 
resources and its geography. When the white European first came to what is now 
the United States, he was overwhelmed by the vastness and richness of the en- 



vironment , The European who ceme here was a mixture of many pressures » He was 
a Christian with high moral beliefs and purposes* but he was also a product of 
the spirit of the Renaissance and the Commercial Revolution of Europe of 1400*8 
— the autonomous man with the mistaken notion of absolute freedom to control 
and exploit. Added to these pressures was the Industrial Revolution <Lnd all 
that it implied concerning natural resources and the rich environment of America, 

As the European became "successful" he saw himself as superior to all other peoples 
and he began to rationalize his actions toward the environment and other peoples 
accordingly* 

Another great influence on the white man in America was the ''natural rights" 
theory, especially the property rights concept and the almost sacred right of the 
individual to own property and do what he wills with it. The combination of these 
many factors in the Christian white European almost immediately produced a tension 
between property rights not only in himself, but also in his relationships with 
the non-whites in the American environment. These tensions have usually led to 
what has become known as "compromise," In our interpretations of American history, 
we have almost dogmatized the thinking that our greatness and our unity lies in 
the fact that we have always been able to compromise the tensions between human 
rights and property rights* We have failed to sec that compromise has usually 
excluded a part of American society from the benefits of that society. An ex- 
ample can be cited from the Constitutional Convention of 1769. The Founding Fathers 
were caught in the tension between human rights of freedom and justice for all 
and property rights of the ownership of slaves. The result was a "Compromise" 
which excluded from the benefits of American society the thousands of Negro 
slaves then residing in America 
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Many examples can be cited in American history of the tension between human 
rights and property rights or law and order vs « justice in which compromise "re- 
solved' 1 the problem, but always t^ith the result that segments of American society 
were alienated, whether these segments were people or resources. In the case of 
people, primarily non-white Americans, it was alienation from the benefits of 
society as a whole, and in the case of resources, it was the alienation of re- 
sources from society as a whole. The devastating exploitation of our natural 
resources has given the majority of white Americans a high standard of living. 

Our land has given to a great majority of Americans great opportunity and freedom 
But in search for the accumulation of things, the white American in practice has 
forgotten the laws of God in conservation and social justice for the minorities 
of the land. Our priorities rise up against us just as they did in the time of 
the minor prophets in the history of Israel. 

What the history and presence of the Black Man and Red Man in America snow 
is the glorious history of oppressed peoples fighting for justice for 350 years 
against a white majority who have almost wholly forgotten in practice the laws 
of God pertaining to conservation and social justice- The environment and the 
"human problems” cry out to the white majority to repent and change its priorities, 
A reminder to fulfill God's law is needed. 

Anyona who is sensitive to the thinking and feelings of the non-white peoples 
in the United States today is aware of the great stirring among the masses of 
peoples living in their enclaves or communities. Whether they be black people, 
red people, yellow, or Mexican-Ametican, M Who are we?” is the cry and the working 
slogan. Although this cry has been heard frequently throughout the history of 
the minorities, all indications are that the masses of people are not being af- 
fected by it. Thu different aspects of the movement are complex and to the 



casual observer it seems as if the movement is all rather fragmentary. But, on 
closer examination, one soon finds a similarity which must be recognized as an 
essential change in the outlook of minorities in American society „ 

Just at the moment in history when the majority of Americans seem to be ac- 
cepting the inevitability of "integration," the cry among the non-white minorities 
is "separation." One of the problems is, of course, that most Americans live in 
a mythical America. A great number of Americans still cling to tho myth of the 
"melting pot." A myth, as one might define it, is an intellectual construction 
that fuses concept and emotion into an image. The concept that as each immigrant 
or cultural group came to America, started at the bottom, and slowly moved up and 
into the unified society, only to be replaced by a newer group, has been ingrained 
into the thinking of most Americans « To many Americans, the one flaw in this 
beautiful concept was the non-white American, and now the time in history has ar- 
rived to "integrate" him into the unified society. The picture of the many, many 
doors where all different nationalities and peoples move in, and at the other end 
emerge from the one exit as "Americans," now will include the non-white American, 

As in all myths, there is some basis of fact in this myth of the "melting 
pot," In varying degrees, for a good number of white Americans there has been a 
great movement toward cultural and social unity, and this unity has now become 
the "standard" for the measuring of one T s "Americanism." Anything which deviates 
from this norm is abnormal, and the myth has become accepted as reality. In 
brief, we say, "Become like us and accept our standards and noims and you will be- 
come Americans. " 

In this mythical America* equality and tolerance for others is practiced 
and differences ire tolerated or overlooked. There are problems, so the myth 
states, but slowly and surely there is progress and these problems will be over- 
ly 
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come. 



However, what the non-white in America always knew, but what came as a shock 
to "white 11 America, was that underneath that thin fayade of a unified America, 
was and is a thick layer of barbarism. In reality, what America is, is in many 
ways not a unified whole, but consists of many enclaves or ghettees, each of which 
is a stranger to the other, unknowing and fearful of each other, What was assumed 
to be unified is found to be fearfully fragmented. Black Power and Red Power were 
met with Polish Power, Italian Power, and White Power. 

All who are involved in education, especially in history and social studies, 
must ask two questions: How much have we contributed to the perpetuating of the 
myth which has been described above? And, Is It to our advantage to listen to 
what the non-white minorities are saying both in criticism of what we are teach- 
ing, and in demanding what we should be teaching? 

If American historians are really honest with themselves, they will have to 
admit that American historiography is in somewhat of a shambles. Although through- 
out the 1960 ’s much revision and re-interpretation have been done concerning the 
role of the non-whites in American history, much work still remains to be completed. 
The real chaos exists in the teaching of American history and social studies, In 
many classes no attention is paid to the revisions or re- interpretations , In some 
classes, an attempt is made to include some of the revisions, but It Is taught in 
such a haphazard way that it is not at all satisfactory to the non^whices. 

What are the non-whites demanding in cur teaching of history and social 
studies? It is a demand for the study of their history along ethnic lines It is 

what they term, "The Black Experience,” "The Red Experience," or "The Mexican- 
American Experience." They reject most of the past studies and teaching they have 
experienced as racist, whether this racism was intentional or unintentional They 
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see most studies and teaching of their past to be written and taught from the 
’‘white 11 point of view* and they find themselves constantly being compared to 
norms and standards of the white "mythical 11 America* Consequently, they are 
usually treated as problems and not as people. Ihey reject the whole civil 
rights movement as a movement in the wrong direction They object to most of 
the teaching about them in the schools as nothing but "Race Relations" which 
leads nowhere except to unintended racism and a false feeling on the part of the 
majority of Americans to the achieving of progress and equality* 

When all the oratory and shouting is finished, what the non-whites desire 
and demand is a return to "Ethnic Studies," that is, the experience of a people 
from the time of their beginnings to what they are today* The "new" Indian, 
the "new" Black, is the man who l nows and is aware of his "real" history. He 
studies his own institutions, his own culture from his ^wn conceptual framework * 
What the non-white is also asking is that the majority of Americans also 
take a close look at their own "real" hlstoryc For one thing* he demands that 
we break out of the syndrome of teaching only presidential history, political 
history, institutional history, etc., over and over again. Do we give lip 
service to history as the study of real people and then in detached fanhion 
study ourselves and others in abstraction? 

We have been found to be quite dishonest in our dealings with the history 
of the non-white in America, Non-whites have demanded that we change. As 
they develop the "real" history of their past 5 should we perhaps develop the 
"real" history of our past? For example, should the Dutch Experience, the 
Italian Experience, Polish Experience, or the White Experience be explored and 
studied? This would be different than studying, for example, the Dutch Heri- 
tage It would be much mote inclusive and real. Once the student learns how 



he was culturally formed, he then would use the same tools and attitudes to study 
other minorities that make up America. 



What would this mean for the teaching and learning in the history classroom? 
To begin with, it would mean for the teacher and student whole new areas of re- 
search and sources, what other problems and implications may arise we leave for 
your consideration and discussion. Resource materials are becoming increasingly 
available. For a good Hsting* check a copy of Minority Groups in Anglo-America 
(NUCS Resource Paper //6; price $1.00), especially pp. 25-53. For $3.25 a 313- 
page hardcover bibliography put out by the Library of Congress is available by 
writing the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Ask for 
The Negro in t he United States , A Selected Bibliography , compiled by Dorothy B, 
Porter (1970). 

For background studies of the American Indians, see The Indian Heritage of 
Ameri ca by Alvin 11. Josephy (398 pp., paperback, Bantam Books, Inc., 666 Fifth 
Avenue ; New York, N. Y. 10019), To become acquainted with a stinging appraisal 
of the Indian "plight" in America, read Vine Deloiia's Custe r Died For Your Sins 
(272 pp, t paperback, Avon Books, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 10019), 

By the same author and published by the Macmillan Company is We Talk, You L isten , 
227 pages which live up to the title. 

An apology is due since much of this section uses United States history as 
a case in point to the near exclusion of Canadian history, Church history, or 
world history. Suffice it to say that all are important Particularly in 
national and world history, a good pedagogical case could be made for having a 
course in upper elementary or junior high grades which concentrates on the early 
phases of Canadian or United States or world history in such a way as to give 
the learners an enjoyment and appreciation of history, as well as a respectable 








knowledge of it. Then with high school opportunities, a concentration upon the last 
one hundred years of national history or the last five hundred years of world his- 
tory should enable students to have a better understanding of their times. And 
surely, better understanding remains as one of the purposes of teaching history. 
JURISPRUDENCE (Law) 

"Obedience to law is liberty." That thought-provoking statement is inscribed 
above the entrance of at least one courthouse. Although the laws of men can never 
claim the finality or the surety of the laws of God, there is something in this 
notion ringing true to the Christian teaching which speaks of the M law of liberty' 1 
(James 2:12). 

John Calvin, aptly described as a lawyer and politician whose overriding 
passion was theological, made these comments of more than passing concern: 



In his Institutes he was equally pointed: "When the glory of God is not made the 

end of governments it is not a legitimate sovereignty but an usurpation." Was 
he speaking the truth or was he not? 

The laws of men as well as the laws of God strongly influence the lives of 
all. Unfortunately, "law" or "laws" too frequently have a negative, restrictive 
connotation The Law in American Society Foundation, Jointly sponsored by the 
Chicago Bar Association and the Chicago Board of Education, began a project in 
1965 to produce materials to indicate how the law really works in everyday life 
as well as to present more formal legal theory and definitions. Four years 
later, after testing these materials on several thousand Chicago high schoolers, 
results indicate a significant positive effect not only on what these students 
know, but also on how they feel about the system of lavs upon which contemporary 
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...all laws are preposterous which neglect the claims of God merely 



to provide for the interests of man,..." 
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American society is based. Throughout these materials students are encouraged 
to grapple with alternatives and possible resolutions of issues. Now available 
from Hough ton-Mif f 1 in , the JUSTICE IN URBAN AMERICA SERIES includes "Crimes and 
Justice, 11 "Law and the City," "Law and the Consumer, 11 "Poverty and Welfare, 11 
"Landlord and Tenant,' 1 and "Youth and the Law" — excellent booklets all. This 
e er:-es of six is available in paperback at $4.95 per complete set and $1.20 for 
the Teacher's guide. These booklets may also be purchased singly at 99d each, 
with the exception of "Law and the City," which is $1,20. These attractive paper- 
backs average 85-100 pages each and can serve as the basis of many a timely dis- 
cussion, They are designed to be used in connection with U.S. history or civics. 

A teacher's manual provides background information and a variety of teaching 
suggestions. From the same source comes "Vital Issues of the Constitution," a 
supplementary text designed for grades 11 and 12. 

Published by American Education Publications is "Liberty Under Law, 11 a 64- 
bage softcover book (35c). It uses authentic court cases to illustrate consti- 
tutional questions of freedom and responsibility. Also from American Education 
Publications are the "Harvard Series on Public Issues 11 which include "Community 
Change," "Rights of the Accused," and "The Lawsuit," (available for 3SC each). 

The national council for the Social Studies has published Supreme Court deci- 
sions in the form of case studies in the JUDGMENT SERIES The point of these 
publications is not to produce amateur lawyers, but to provide a more seasoned 
understanding of the role of law in American society and in the lives of each 
of its citizens. 

Liberty and the Law, case studies in the American Bill of Rights, could 
serve equally well in a course in law or political science. Written by mem- 
bers of the Oregon State Bar in cooperation with classroom teachers of the 
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Portland public schools, they have been published by Prentice-Hall. These book- 
lets can be ordered individually or in an attractive classroom package which 
consists of a teacher's manual and ten copies of each of the ten units corres- 
ponding with the first ten amendments. Net cost is §^5o00. Also available from 
Prentice-Hall are more advanced materials for honor students, 

POLITICAL SCIENCE (Civics) 

The senior course, whatever its name, often has a political science orienta- 
tion, As with history, there has been some pointless duplication of teaching ef- 
forts, since a course in civics is generally included in a junior high curriculum. 
Again a division of emphasis rather than an abandonment of either course may be 
the viable option. If a junior high course were to concentrate on the anatomy of 
government (three branches of government, how a bill becomes a law, etc.), the 
senior high course should be in a better position to concentrate upon the physio- 
logy of government (how it really operates, pressure groups, ways to influence 
government, quasi-government functions * etc,). Unless one believes that govern- 
ment is inherently evil and unworthy of a Christian s s active participation, 
there would appear to be sufficient warrant to justify a course designed to help 
equip students to know by whom political decisions are made and how best to be 
an influence for good. To do this one must know how the system works and how 
to gain a hearing with political leadership. Helpful in such a study would be 
U. S . Politics - In aide and Out , a 221-page paperback published in 1970 by U.S. 

News and World Report. 

Assuming a stagnancy of many a twelfth-grade civics course, a project was 
begun in 1966 headed by Howard Mehlinger and Shirley Engle at Indiana Univer- 
sity. From available information it appears that significant attention has 
been given to value identification, analysis, and Judgment, using a multi-media 
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approach . Already completed i.3 a ninth-grade civics course entitled "American 
Political Behavior," taking a behavioral science approach. Parts of these pro- 
grams could be incorporated into an existing high Bchool government or sociology 
course. Commercial publication of these materials is scheduled for 1972. The 
center itself is equipped to distribute materials to trial schools only. 

To implement more of a comparative political science approach, the Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. has issued its COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT SERIES of 200-page paperbacks, 
including studies of France and the Soviet Union. 

Other available materials can be put to good use, including a wide range of 
films. But to teach this course without field trips or having guest speakers 
who know what's what on the political scene (local and otherwise) is like try- 
ing to teach music without hearing, creating, or responding to music. The ex- 
citement of watching a close vote in the state legislature, the heated in-fight- 
ing at a county political caucus, the cigar smoke at city hall — these are some 
of the ingredients to make the pupils feel, hear, and smell political action 
for real. And of course there is the thrill of a political victory and the feel 
of a candidate^ handshake to help grasp what life is all about in the politi- 
cal process. Anatomy and physiology take on new Interest with the realization 
that the body politic is very much alive. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

"Know thyself" is an old adage dating back to classical Greece. In more re- 
cent times Thomas A, Kempis wrote that what every man is In God's sight > ;hat he 
is, and no more, The desire to know ourselves as we really are and our fellow 
men as well is a commendable goal towards which psychology can make a valuable 
contribution A number of high schools are now offering a one-semester course 
in psychology as an elective, a course being well received. 
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The psychology program at Unity Christian Kigh School (3487 Oak Street, Hud- 
sonville, Michigan. (9426) has been developed at length by Mr* Henry De Witt. 

He has posited five objectives for the program*. 

(1) to learn to know and understand ourselves better (Philippians 4:8, 9) 

(2) to learn better self control (II Corinthians 10:3-5) 

(3) to learn to handle our tensions and anxieties (Matthew 6:30-33) 

(4) to experience further development of Christian character and per- 
sonality (Psalm 19:12-14) 

(5) to see God as the highest authority in our lives (Luke 22:42) 

Units studied include personality development — theories and appraisal, learn- 
ing and thinking, ability testing and intelligence, conflict and adjustment, mo- 
tivational and emotional behaviors, and mental health. Experiments are conducted 
dealing with positive and negative reinforcement, reaction time, transfer of 
learning, trial and error learning, and operant conditioning. Additional infor- 
mation and copies of an extensive bibliography may be had by writing directly to 
Mr. De Witt. 

A national professional organization to which one might wish to belong is 
the Christian Association for Psychological Studies, 6850 South Division Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49508. Annually it sponsors a convention and publishes 
reports of the proceedings and papers given. 

The American Psychological Association* 1200 - 17th N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036, publishes the monthly Ame rican Psychologist . This organization has a num- 
ber of divisions dealing with specialized areas, nearly twenty in all, some of 
which publish professional Journals appropriate to their specialities. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology, the study of "society, social institutions, and social relatlon- 
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ships,” has been incorporated into many high school programs, A relatively new 
organization has been fostered by the American Socio3.ogical Association and 
funded by the National Science Foundation to produce materials and programs more 
suitable for high school use: the Sociological Resources for the Social Studies. 

In conjunction with the University of Michigan it has produced the film "Sociolo- 
gical Investigation in che Social Studies Class" which can be rented for $2.00 per 
three-day showing period. 

Allyn and Bacon is the commercial publisher of the materials already com- 
pleted. The first titles in the EPISODES IN SOCIAL INQUIRY SERIES are: 

Leadership in American Society: A Case Study of Black Leadership 

(set of 10; $7.88) 

The Incidence and Effects of Poverty in the United States 
(set of 10; $7.88) 

Images of People (set of 10; $5.00) 

Testing for Truth: A Study of Hypothesis Evaluation 

(set of 10; $5.00) 

Social Mobility In the United States 
(set of 10; $5.00) 

Social Change: The Case of Rural China 

Science and Society 
Small Group Processes 

Collections of articles on sociology selected and edited for high school stu- 
dents have been published in paperback in the following READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 
SERIES ($2.00 each): 

Life in Families 

Racial and Ethnic Relations 

Cities and City Life 

Delinquents and Criminals: Their Social World 

Social Organizations 

Also planned are: 

Religion in the United States 
Family Forces and Social Setting 
Roles of Modern Women 
Migration Within the United States 
Simulating Social Conflict 
Meritocracy 
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Puerto Ricos A Case Study in Population Change 

The Generation Gap 

Class and Race in the United States 

The Case of the Non-Patient: A Problem of Medical Care 

Cities 

Social Basis for Democracy 
Soviet Society 

Divorce in the United States 
Values in Mass Communication 
Analyzing Modern Organizations 

The Kid Who Had a Thing for Lincolns: A Study of Juvenile Delinquency 

From Family and School to Work 

The Difference Between Two and Three: Family Size and Society 

Each episode has both a student pamphlet and an instructor^ guide* All told, some 
forty episodes have been or are being devoloped. These episodes can be used in 
history, government, and problems of democracy classes as well as sociology classes* 
Two overhead transparencies for ''Images of People" ($4»50), six for "The Incidence 
and Effects of Poverty in the United States" ($13*25), and four for "Social Mobi- 
lity" ($8.00) are available from Film Central, 373 West Bennett, Saline, Michigan 
48176. A student paperback READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY SERIES is underway with new 
titles continuing to appear. The SRSS "Newsletter" is free upon request; address 
all requests to SRSS, 503 First National Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108. 

Textbooks in sociology are available from nearly all the major educational 
publishers. Films of many descriptions are available, such as the AMERICA IN THE 
70*3; THE CRITICAL ISSUES SERIES available from the NET Film Service, Indiana 
University Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Indiana 47401. These films are 
being well received* having an understanding of the times is an integral part 
of a Christian education. 

CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 

Current issues International relations, contemporary state and local pro- 
blems, and similar titles describe high school courses which are usually one- 
semester and elective* Available raterials range from "Issues Today" (a 32- 



page magazine for high school social studies published twice monthly by American 
Education Publications, $1.50 per student subscription) to THE URBAN AMERICA 
SERIES of paperbacks available at 75$ each from Academic Paperbacks, The Aca- 
demic Building, Saw Mill Road, West Haven, Connecticut 06516. Titles in- 
clude: 

Delinquency and Crime 

Narcotics and Drug Abuse 

The Ghetto Family 

Health and the Poor 

Police, Courts, and the Ghetto 

The Poor Pay and Pay 

The War on Poverty 

Riots 

Jobs and the Color Barrier * 

Venereal Disease 

A particularly good series published in 1970 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., is en- 
titled INQUIRY INTO CRUCIAL AMERICAN PROBLEMS. These books, available in both 
cloth and paper, present divergent views on contemporary problems and articles 
on a variety of reading levels in order to appeal to students of differing abili- 
ties. They provide analytical as well as descriptive statements . Also included 
are good lead questions and bibliographies of books, reports, paperbacks, articles, 
films and tapes. Th&y cost 99$ each and the twelve titles are: 

Voices of Dissent: Positive Good or Disruptive Evil? 

The Drug Scene: Help or Hang-up? 

Country, Conscience, and Conscription: Can They Be Reconciled? 

Prejudice and Discrimination: Can We Eliminate Them? 

Crime and Criminals: What Should We Do About Them? 

Poverty in an Affluent Society: Personal Problem or National Dis- 

grace? 

Teen-agers and Sex: Revolution or Reaction? 

Alienation: Individual or Social Problem? 

Cities in Crisis: Decay or Renewal? 

Propaganda, Polls, and Public Opinion: Are the People Manipulated? 

Foreign Policy: Intervention, Involvement, or Isolation? 

Education and Opportunity: For What and For Whom? 
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Each work approximates 100 pages and sells at competitive costs. 



From Washington Square Press, 1 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y» 10018 

comes a number of 750 (some 950) paperbacks dealing with current issues under 

the title PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY SERIES » Included are; 

Civil Rights and Civil Liberties 

Poverty and thp Poor 

Air and Water Pollution 

Crime and Juvenile Delinquency 

The Draft 

The Traffic Jam 

The Negro in the City 

The Slums 

The City as a Community 
The Consumer 

Governing the City (950) 

Minorities All (950) 

Drugs (95o) 

Riots 

Hunger (95o) 

Published every other week during the school year is Synopsis , a twelve- 
page publication of viewpoints of social issues, problems, and remedies (Curri- 
culum Innovations, Inc., 5454 South Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60615). Each 
issue focuses on one current social i^sue and presents from 15 to 20 viewpoints 
through summaries and reprints of complete articles* Cost is $1.75 per student 
per semester, $2.95 per year. A teacher r s resource unit is free with subscrip- 
tions of fifteen or mor^. Complimentary classroom trials are available. Past 
issues from (1969 on) are available in "Boxed Seta" costing $7.50 per set. 

Send for a free list of available topics which by now number more than thirty. 
VALUE TEACHING 

Inherent in all social studies are three questions: la this the way things 

really are? How could things be (even worse)? How should things be? If some- 
thing is acknowledged to be improper, deficient, or outright *rong, the pre- 
supposition exists that there must be a better or more proper way, one that is 




ethically or morally more defensible. This opens up the whole developing field 
of value clarification, value identification, and value teaching. This concern 
is evidenced in many of the newer curriculum projects, indirectly asserting 
that values are important. Values, however, can only temporarily (if at all) 
be dealt with as abstractions. Every value, theory, concept, and generaliza- 
tion must arise from and return to roost upon some specific body of knowledge, 
some source, some basic given(s). 

Values are important, tremendously so, and Christian education is predi- 
cated upon this very assumption. Values can be badly taught, clumsily taught, 
or skillfully taught, but taught they must be. To assume that values are caught, 
not taught, borders on naivete^. One book which develops the theme of teaching 
values is Values and Teaching : Working with Valu es in the Classroom by Raths, 

Harmon, and Simon (Charles E. Merrill Pub. Co., 1966. 275 pp. paperback). 

One of the better ways to teach values on the high school level is to pro- 
ject students into difficult situations— the closer to real life the better— 
and force them to grapple with the issues, consider the alternatives, and make 
a decision. Much of the pioneer work in this strategy has been done by Dr. 

Donald W. Oliver of Harvard University. From his work and that of his col- 
leagues, especially Fred W. Newmann, have appeared the HARVARD SERIES ON PUB- 
LIC ISSUES, a series of 35c paperbacks put out by American Education Publica- 
tions. Their length ranges from 47 to 63 pages. They are: 

The Limits of Wsr 

Revolution and World Politics 

Status 

Diplomacy and International Law 
The American Revolution 
The Railroad Era 

Taking a Stand: Discussion Guide 

Religious Freedom 

The Rise of Organized Labor 
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The Immigrant's Experience 

Negro Views of America 

Municipal Politics 

The New Deal 

Rights of the Accused 

The Lawsuit 

Community Change 

Colonial Kenya 

Communist China 

Nazi Germany 

20th Century Russia 

Dissent and Protest 

The Reign of Jim Crow 

American Indians Today 

Civilizations of Africa 

The Civil War 

Race and Education 

Science and Public Policy 

Organizations Among Nations 

Each one is designed to involve the student in a once-crucial decision and give 
him a feeling for the intricacy of the decision-making process in contrast to 
the seemingly simplified accounts in some textbooks*, (in defense of textbooks 
let it be said that only so little or so much can be said in a given number of 
pages and the problem of what materials tc select and how to condense is the 
agony of every writer of education materials.) These booklets can be used in 
American history or whatever class might be deemed most appropriate. They focus 
more or* the problems of society than on the problems of the social science disci- 
plines as such, A general teacher's guide called ’’Cases and Controversy" es- 
tablishes the rationale for the instruction. Learning to clarify issues by use 
of analogy runs strongly throughout the series. Objective tests accompany each 
booklet, requiring in about half the tests a retention of facts; the rest re- 
quire thinking above and beyond memorization. Although these materials perhaps 
should not be used as a total course of study, they can be readily incorporated 
into many a secondary school course. 
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Several of Donald W. Oliver’s former students at Harvard, including Edwin 
Fenton, have continued the work, reflecting a concern for value identification 
and clarification. Harold Berlak's work at the Metropolitan St. Louis Social 
Studies Center (MacMillan Hall 303, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
63130) has concentrated on grades 1-6. James P. Shaver of Utah State University 
(Logan, Utah 84321) has been particularly interested in secondary school social 
studies i urriculum. Together they have co-edited an excellent collection of se- 
lections from books and journal articles. Democracy , Pluralism , and the Socia l 
Studies (Houghton Mifflin Co*, 1968, 438 pp,, paperback), In a sense this pub- 
lication is an updating of the widely-received Teaching High School Social * 

Studies by Maurice Hunt and Lawrence Metcalf (Harper, 1965) and Teaching Public 
Issues in the High School by Donald W. Oliver and James P. Shaver (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1966). 

Now being developed and tested are materials written by James P, Shaver and 
Guy Larkins; these are scheduled for publication by Houghton Mifflin in 1972 under 
the title of Analysis of Public Controversy . Included will be a basal text, a 
comprehensive instructor’s manual, an audio-visual kit, worksheet materials, and 
a testing program. In the present working out of the project each situation is 
referred to as a bundle; a collection of bundles is referred to as a bale, ana 
a collection of bales as a stack. 

These arbitrary designations reflect something of the loose-jointedness of 
the project while specific decision-making situations are being considered in an 
attempt to discern whether an issue is serious or non-serious, ethical or non- 
ethical, private or public. Both inductive and deductive methods are used in 
attempting to identify both concepts and values. Dr. Shaver believes that 
behavioral objectives can be helpful, but pursued too soon or too intensely, 
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chey can be harmful. A student must always be considered as working out of a 
psycho-cultural framework, never simply as an abstract cognitive being* General- 
ly, different people hold different values and even in those instances where they 
do share the same values, they differ in emphases. Commitment is important and 
controversy nay be a prerequisite for getting students thoroughly immersed in a 
concern, but the ethical judgment resulting should indicate that opposite or al- 
ternative decisions have been considered. Dr. Shaver's concern is essentially 
with the strategy or procedure in dealing with public issues, not with an ethical 
system or values as such. His ''bundles 1 ' are to be part of a curriculum, and not 
the curriculum itself. Bundles may provide discussion material from one to three 
class periods and cover a sufficient range of topics to allow for plenty of 
teacher/pupil selection^ Ihese bundles can be Supplemented by or in some cases 
substituted with novels or paperbacks which raise similar questions and dis- 
cussions. Recognizing that curriculum is always a balance between the ideal and 
the practical, Shaver is anxious that learners become sufficiently aware that the 
heart of both private and public issues is the way in which people relate to 
their value systems and to one another. Value conflicts, often triggered by in- 
exorable changes, have been and will be part of every society, including the 
one in which your students will be living* 

Dr. Raymond English, Director of the Social Science Project of the Educa- 
tional Research Council of America, has suggested that values should be dealt 
with on at least three levels (as they are in Greater Cleveland materials). 

One level is simply a personal one, indicating such things a9 preference in 
taste, color, or music. These matters are, in a sense, quite private. On the 
cultural level, th re are wider values— family , national, denominational, tri- 
bal, institutional--of which one must be aware and to which one must be sen9i- 
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tive. Patriotism, loyalty, and a sense of identification are among these valuesc 

On the part of those who do not share these values, there should be some con- 
scious attempt to empathize with others "from the inside." Then there are 

common ethical values which all reasonable men of good will seem to share, a 

concern for justice, an rbhorrence of murder and violence and brutality, a pre- 
ference for compassion over cruelty, and a code which demands that no one be 
harmed intentionally. Of this matter C. S. Lewis writes in his book The Aboli- 
tion of Kan . 

Others much concerned acknowledge values to be "both the delight and des- 
pair" of teaching, to use the words of Dr. David Little, who readily admits that 
education is a value-laden activity of that which a community considers to be 
worthwhile. He posits three essential criteria: the rule of verification by 
which facts, data, and information are ascertained, the rule of validation by 
which values are checked to see if they are logically consistent with assumed 
principles of operation, and the rule of vindication by which, in the language 
of invitation and suggestion, appeals are made to personal experiences rather 
than to the canons of reason for the desirability of one value system over 
against another. Approached on a personal level, some of the basic elements 
for vindication would be happiness, blessedness, or satisfaction, all which 
could be of a r. altruistic nature. In short, verification is the confirmation 
of data, validation is the confirmation of a hypothesis, and vindication is 
the confirmation of freely chosen personal values. 

Dr. Little insists on a distinction between "instrumental values" and 
"intrinsic values," the former simply being legitimate means to an end and 
the latter those which, in a sense, stand in their ov/n right. Basic educa- 
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tion must address itself to the natter of intrinsic values* Dr, Valter Thomas 
insists on this same Important distinction between Instrumental and intrinsic 
values, but proceeds v\th his basic hypotheses that technological develop- 
ments cause societal changes which in turn bring about value conflicts and 
a demand for value changes or adjustments □ Any deliberate changing of the 
values of a society, of course* necessitates a knowledge of the "pressure points" 
of a society and how best to make use of them. 

Since without values there is little meaning to anyone's life, values are 
necessary to give vision and purpose* Without them, "things fell apart," to 
use the expression of the poet Yeats, The persistent legitimate demand for re- 
levance in education is not synonymous with contemporaneousness, for there is 
something basic and on-going about the root values of life by which men live 
or seek to live* The absence oi complete congruency of professed values and 
operational values serves more as a commentary on human nature than as evidence 
of a sinister plot. In the words of Romans 7:15, ",»,what I would* that I do 
not; but what I hate, that do I," Yet real choices must be made and choices 
are to be consummated in action. Choices presuppose value options, and if 
values are not emotionally as well as intellectually held, they will soon cease 
to be personally held values* 

All education — including value education — should be geared to the possi- 
bilities of a learner, not to his limitations. Growth is possible when false 
values and false absolutes are exposed for what they are, "Quick fixes" in 
value dilemmas should be suspect, for they often destroy wholesome complex 
relationships. Discussion of values and ethics is of necessity an inter- 
personal and therefore not a simple matter. An old Chinese proverb says it 
in these words: "If I were the only person, there would be no more ethics," 
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Dr, Lawrence Kohlberg who speaks of what he calls moral education as M the 
hidden curriculum of the school, 1 ' recognizes that high school students often 
deal with social/moral issues on an Interpersonal level rather than on a more 
complex level necessary for the maintenance of a society,, He has attempted 
to define six "moral stages," At the "preconventional level" (stage one) 
a child acts to avoid punishment and has an unquestioning obedience orientation. 
This gives way to the "instrumental relativist orientation" (stage two) by which 
right action is viewed as that which ins trumentally satisfies one's own needs 
and occasionally that of others; human relations are viewed in terms like those 
of the market place. 

Moving on to the "conventional level," (stage three) the expectations of 
the individual's family, group, cr nation are perceived as valuable in their own 
right, regardless of immediate and obvious consequences. Good behavior is con- 
sidered to be that which pleases or helps others and is approved by them; it is 
often Judged in terms of intention. There follows the law and order orienta- 
tion (stage four); right behavior consists of doing one s duty, showing respect 
for authority, and maintaining the given social order. 

At the "post-conventional, autonomous, or principled level," (stage five) 
there is an effort to define moral values and principles which allegedly have 
validity and application apart from the authority of the groups or persons holding 
these principles. This presumably comes closer to high school thinking than 
the previous stages. Right action tends to be defined in terms of general 
individual rights and in terms of standards which have been critically examined 
and agreed upon by the whole society. This supposedly blossoms into the deci- 
sion of the conscience in accord with ethical prlnci^'es which are just, consis- 
tent, and universal (stage six) . While there may be some dispute as to the va- 
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lidity of each stage as a separate entity, Dr. Kahlberg has Identified a spectrum of 
operational levels by which students could help identify their ovi actions <, It may 
also help them to appreciate the fact that value conflicts are r /ely if ever be- 
tween "good values" and "bad values," but rather between varied sets of what diffe- 
rent people consider to be "good values =" 

Of the total high school curriculum, social studies come in as a main focal 
point for value considerations in our multi-valued pluralistic society. As a re- 
sult, objectives must be carefully considered, since they are not necessarily sy- 
nonymous with the rationale of a program. In curriculum building, decisions are 
based on more than facts; values are and must be considered. Value clarification 
is an important service a school can render, recognizing full well that many if 
not most of a student's values have been obtained from non-school sources. In 
so doing teachers must avoid the temptation of limiting alternatives instead of gen- 
uinely presenting them. Of necessity commitment must follow consideration of op- 
tions and with it responsible action. If the school feels that commitment and con- 
comitant action are outside the scope of legitimate educational accomplishments, 
then the quip that "analysis is paralysis" perhaps is the most appropriate epitah 
for its embalmed program* Some educational programs talk about change; others 
cause it i Knowledge is better than ignorance; commitment is better than indeci- 
sion; action is better than paralysis. On this tripod rc *s the whole enter- 
prise of Christian education. 

CURRICULUM ANALYSIS 

By way of analyzing any curriculum project, there has been developed a system 
for analysing social science curricula by the Social Science Education Consortium 
at BouJder, Colorado Directed by Dr. Irving Morrissett and W. Williams Stevens, 
Jr,, this curriculum analysis system is short r.nd pointed. Under six major head- 
ings, the profile runs as follows: 
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1.0 Descriptive Characteristics 

1.1 Media available from the producer 

1.2 Sources of materials 

1.3 Time required 

1.4 Style 

1-5 Money cost 

1.6 Availability 

1.7 Performance data availability 

1.8 Subject area and content 

19 Dominant characteristics of curriculum form 

2.0 Rationale and Objectives 

2.1 Rationale 

2.2 General objectives 

2.3 Specific objectives 

2.4 Behavioral objectives 

3.0 Antecedent Conditions 

3.1 Pupil characteristics 

3.2 Teacher capabilities and requirements 

3.3 Community 

3.4 School 

3.5 Articulation 

4.0 Content 

4.1 Cognitive structure 

4.2 Affective content 

5.0 Instructional Theory and Teaching Strategies 

5.1 Author’s orientation 

5.2 Elements of instructional theory, and their uses in 
teaching strategies 

5.3 Teaching forms, or modes, or transactions 

5.4 Use of teaching forms 

6.0 Overall Judgments 

6.1 Sources of evaluative data 

6.2 Effects predicted by analysts and reported by 
observers 

6.3 Comparisons 

6.4 Recommended uses 

6.41 When to usd 

6.42 When not lo use 

Incorporated Into this analysis system Is an attempt to honor the rationale 
of Bloom and Xrathwohls Taxonomy of Educ atio nal Obj ectives . Undoubtedly this sys- 
tem will be revised ftom time to time, yet it provides a format by which many analy- 
ses can be made of a gi' T en program, facilitating a composite report concerning its 
merits. Copies of analyses on a number of projects can be ordered from the Social 
Science- Fducation Consortium, Inc-, 1424 * 15th St., Boulder, Colorado 80302. 
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Costs range from 20$ to $1*20, a good investment for any school seriously considering 
the adoption of a given program. 

One footnote of caution: don’t judge any project by the materials alone, nor 

by the wit or charm of a public speaker or personable salesman. The rationale, the 
spirit, the intent of a curriculum must be matched with the personality of the 
teacher(s) and the purposes of the school. 

If high school students are being prepared for decision-making throughout 
life, training in sensitivity to values has much to commend itBelf for incorporation 
at some point in a high school history/social studies program* Both Christian and 
non-Christian values become more explicit through such deliberate studies and al- 
though one would not wish to drag out an intensive study over a year or even a full 
semester, there is merit in closely identifying underlying values. The more read- 
ily one car. identify basic assumptions and values, the greater the potential/capa- 
city in distinguishing Christian and non-Christian values as part of one’s Chris- 
tian witness in the world. 

These are a few of the available materials and programs in a high school curri- 
culum. How does one go about selecting that which is most appropriate for a Chris- 
tian high school? Note the question; not all Christian high schools, regardless of 
conditions, but a specific Christian high school^ your Christian high school. If 
the unique needs of your pupils are to be met, there will have to be some tailor- 
ing of programs, adopting or adapting programs or parts of programs best suited to 
implement the philosophy and objectives of your specific Christian high school. 

As a minimal requirement there must be in each program a rationale which coincides 
with your own, Tne heart of curriculum goej beyond written material to what 
actually goes on in a classroom. 
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There should be throughout your curriculum some indication that with the exist- 
ence of Christians (and hence the Church) in the world* the existence of something 
other than a monolithic society is necessary to provide freedom for believer and 
unbeliever alike. Freedom must be considered as "the power to do" and not simply 
the "absence of restraint," the latter of which could aptly describe a stone in 
the middle of a desert. There must be a serious reckoning with the perverting, 
corrosive, and confusing effects of sin in the world (past and present) to rescue 
an optimistic youth from a naivete 7 unbecoming a Christian.. Always there must be 
the vision of Christ T s kingdom which shall have no end and one's calling to citi- 
zenship in it. 



